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Pale  Guide  to  Transparent  Things 


"Now  our  public. ..wishes  to  be  made  to  wonder  by  means  which  are  alien  to  art,  and  its  obedient 
artists  bow  to  its  taste."  Thus  Baudelaire  lamented  in  a  famous  diatribe  against  photography,  pub- 
lished in  a  review  of  the  1 859  Salon.  "If  you  insist  that  I  confer  upon  you  the  title  of  artist  or  of  con- 
noisseur of  the  fine  arts,"  he  continued,  "[the  question]  is  to  know  by  what  processes  you  wish  to 
create  or  to  feel  wonder."  Seton  Smith  addresses  Baudelaire's  assertion  by  using  photography  within 
her  installations  to  extend  the  medium  beyond  itself  toward  more  sculptural  and  environmental 
concerns.  It  is  through  this  process,  rather  than  through  an  abiding  devotion  to  the  medium  itself, 
that  Smith  aims  "to  create  or  to  feel  wonder." 


Smith,  in  fact,  never  speaks  of  photography.  Her  preoccupa- 
tions are  with  nature,  architecture,  and  public  spaces  such  as 
gardens,  theaters,  and  promenades.  She  began  using  photog- 
raphy in  the  mid-1970s  to  make  images  of  construction  site 
foundations.  She  then  painted  over  these  photographs  to  rid 
them  of  extraneous  visual  information  and  thereby  concentrate 
"on  their  essential  forms  of  pits,  walls  or  minimal  structures." 
By  the  late  1970s,  Smith  was  making  folding  screens,  portable 
tents,  rooms,  and  facades  painted  with  flat,  decorative  motifs 
reminiscent  of  early  Renaissance  painting.  In  these  works, which 
recollect  archetypal  building  forms  such  as  banks,  temples,  or 
bunkers,  Smith  was  starting  with  specific  architectural  sources 
and  isolating  them — literally,  by  making  them  freestanding 
objects.and  metaphorically,  by  removing  and  abstractingthem 
from  their  original  contexts. 

Smith  again  used  photography  in  the  mid-1980s,  this  time 
with  installations  combining  sculptural  objects,  painted  panels, 
and  diagrams. The  photographs  were  typically  large-scale — up 
to  78  x  117  inches — black-and-white  images  of  architectural  forms: 
arches,  doorways,  courtyards, fountains,  and  stairways.  Like  her 
early  photographs  of  construction  sites,  the  images  tended  to 
emphasize  massive.stolid  elements. Moreover, the  photographs 
themselves  seemed  to  acquire  considerable  physical  weight. 


Smith  frequently  leaned  them  against  the  wall  —  like  a  Richard 
Serra  Prop  piece — as  if  they  were  too  ponderousto  hang. These 
photographs  then  functioned  as  a  sign  system  within  a  larger 
installation — Smith  positioned  them  in  precisespatial  and  scale 
relationships  to  panels,  diagrams,  and  three-dimensional  struc- 
tures. In  one  work,  for  example,  Greek  Temple  Sandblasted  on 
Class  and  Bell  Temple,  the  floor  plan  of  a  temple  recorded  on  a 
massive  sheet  of  glass  leans  on  the  wall  and  casts  ethereal 
shadows;  it  is  juxtaposed  with  a  considerably  smaller,  somber, 
black-and-white  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a  Buddhist  bell 
temple.  The  photograph  and  the  glass,  both  monochromatic, 
represent  two  different  architectural  systems  and  two  differ- 
ent methods  of  signifying  those  systems.Together,  these  instal- 
lations, which  appearto  be  in  a  state  of  flux, create  a  dialectical 
tension  among  materials,  manner  of  display,  symbolic  systems, 
and  cultural  references. 

This  visual  and  intellectual  tension  was  also  palpably  phys- 
ical. In  many  of  her  installations  of  the  1980s,  Smith  forged 
connections  among  architecture, drawn  and  painted  forms, and 
sculpture. These  works  encourage  an  ambiguity  among  disci- 
plines: not  only  the  constructed  elements  but  also  the  photo- 
graphs, light  boxes, and  diagrams  havea"thingness"aboutthem. 
They  contain  an  illusory  space  but  arethemselves  three-dimen- 
sional and  contained  in  real  space.  They  are  not  merely  pic- 
tures but  material  to  be  seen,  encountered,  and  negotiated  as 
real  objects.  Frequently,  they  are  artifacts  photographed  in 
museums.  The  objecthood  of  the  work  is  of  equal  importance 
to  the  photographic  image. 


Smith's  works  of  the  1990s  are"purely  photographic"instal- 
lations  that  no  longer  make  use  of  built  and  painted  objects  or 
diagrams  as  integral  elements.though  the  photographs  do  retain 
a  physical  and  spatial  presence.  In  this  period,  Smith  turned  to 
the"reality"of  color  photography,as  distinct  from  the  seemingly 
more  abstract  black-and-white  images  of  the  1980s.  She  ex- 
panded her  subjects  to  include  nature — trees  in  particular  as 
well  as  the  interiors  of  museums  and  chateaus.  This  change 
coincided  with  her  interest  in  reinterpreting  the  boundary 
betweenherworkandthe  natural  world.  She  placed  light  boxes 
of  trees  and  other  natural  elements  in  exterior  settings  such 
as  urban  courtyards,  railway  stations,  parks,  and  gardens.  As  a 
result,  these  1990s  pieces  disrupt  and  displace  our  sense  of 
"indoor"and"outdoor"and  question  our  relationshipto  nature. 

Smith's  four-part  project  for  the  Whitney  Museum  is  collec- 
tively entitled  Pale  Guide  to  Transparent  Things. The  first  section 
consists  of  twelve  photographictransparencies,each  displayed 
on  a  separate  light  box. The  light  boxes  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  Anne  &  Joel  Ehrenkranz  Gallery  in  the  Lobby — vari- 
ously freestanding,  placed  against  walls,  and  hung  on  walls.  A 
second  section,  Windows  from  a  Gear,  comprises  four  diptychs 
of  6  x  4-foot  Cibachrome  prints  that  hang  in  the  Robert  J.  Hurst 
Family  Gallery  adjacent  to  the  Museum  restaurant.  Annexed 
Things,  the  third  section,  includes  five  prints  of  the  same  size 
as  those  in  Windows  from  a  Gear,  displayed  on  a  wall  within 
the  Museum's  restaurant. The  final  piece,  Winter  Trees,  Wales, 
consists  of  one  image  printed  on  two  lg-foot  scrolls  of  semi- 
transparent  scrims  installed  on  the  Whitney's  Madison  Avenue 
window. 

The  placement  and  relationship  of  the  four  groups  is  emblem- 
atic of  Smith's  approach.  The  four  sites  were  conceived  by  the 
artist  as  a  single  entity,  though  three  of  the  four  installations 
contain  individual  works.  Each  light  box  in  the  Lobby  Gallery  is 
a  discrete,  separately  titled  object.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  boxes  form  an  ensemble  of  works  precisely  positioned  to 
activate  the  space  of  the  dimly  lit  gallery.  The  installation  becomes 
ethereal,  meditative,  and  self-contained;  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  gallery  glows  a  luminous  blue. The  human-scaled  diptychs 
of Windows from  a  C/earhang  in  a  high-traffic  area  of  the  Museum 
and  are  visible  through  the  Museum  windows  to  pedestrians 
on  Madison  Avenue,  as  are  the  five  prints  in  Annexed  Things. 
Together  with  the  semitransparent  scrim  and  vertical  propor- 
tions of  Winter  Trees,  Wales,  the  three  works  in  the  lower  level, 
as  well  as  the  twelve  light  boxes  in  the  Lobby  Gallery,  are  linked 
through  their  shared  proportions  and  imagery:  the  6  x  4-foot 
forms;  the  lucid,  pale  blue-grays  and  blue-green  tones;  the 


unpeopled  interior  spaces;  and  the  types  of  objects  —  chairs, 
bowls,  beds,  mirrors — depicted  in  the  photographs. 

Yet  each  installation  is  also  a  discrete  work  which  must  be 
seen  in  relation  to  its  setting  as  well  as  to  the  other  installations. 
The  light  box  images  include  the  evanescent  forms  of  what 
appear  to  be  a  Chinese  chair  and  side  table.  The  chair  reap- 
pears in  different  out-of-kilter  incarnations  on  four  of  the  light 
boxes.  Other  images  depict  highly  abstracted  views  of  a  stage, 
auditorium  seating,  and  fluorescent  lights, as  well  as  two  images, 
Moon  Mirror  and  Night  Picture,  which  are  variants  on  the  same 
subject.  Moon  Mirror  features  a  mottled,  turquoise  ellipse  that 
hovers  in  darkness.  In  Night  Picture, we  seethe  same  mysterious 
shape  off  to  the  right  edge,  while  an  incomprehensible  white 
form  outlined  in  neon  blue  seems  to  come  from  an  exterior  source 
and  emerges  from  the  left  edge  of  the  image.  Together,  the 
images  hint  at  themes  of  self-reflection,  expectancy,  emptiness, 
and  spectacle. 

The  diptychs  of  Windowsfrom  a  Clear,  several  of  which  depict 
windows,  a  re  literally  installed  parallel  to  the  Museum  windows 
and  the  scrim  of  Winter  Trees,  Wales.  Other  forms  in  the  dip- 
tychs include  mirrors  and  beds,  which  modify  the  character  of 
this  hard-edged  publicspace,transformingit  intoa  private, sen- 
suous,domestic  interior.  The  disjunctive  perspectives  juxtaposed 
in  each  view  tip  and  telescope  their  contained  spaces.  Seen  as 
an  ensemble,  they  suggest  a  cinematic  sequence.  In  contrast, 
Winter  Trees,  Wales  presents  a  ghostly  outdoor  setting  of  liques- 
cent-looking trees  on  a  hillside.  The  trees  can  be  seen  from  outside 
the  Museum, thus  integrating  an  image  of  nature  into  an  urban 
setting,  and  also  from  inside  the  Museum,  which  draws  the  out- 
doors into  an  interior  space.  Annexed  Things,  with  its  mysteri- 
ous black  bowls  emergingfrom  limpid  fields  of  cyan,  has  a  fluidity 
which  parallels  the  motion  of  the  restaurant  setting.  Apparitions 
of  statuettes  quietly  steal  into  and  depart  from  the  public 
space.  As  a  whole,  the  component  installations  of  Pale  Guide 
to  Transparent  7/?/'ngs  transgress  the  boundaries  between  public 
and  private,  nature  and  artifice,  photography  and  sculpture.  Since 
many  of  the  objects  were  photographed  in  museums,  they 
question  the  manner  of  museum  display  and,  above  all,  provide 
a  sensuous,  optical,  and  kinesthetic  experience. 

Adam  D.  Weinberg 

Senior  Curator,  Permanent  Collection 


Seton  Smith 

Born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  1955 
Selected  Exhibitions  and  Site-Specific  Projects 
1994 

La  Salle  Blanche,  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts,  Nantes 
Centre  International  d'Art  et  de  Sculpture, 

Crestet,  France 
CRG  Art,  New  York 
Paul  Kasmin  Gallery,  New  York 
Gilbert  Brownstone  &  Cie.  Paris 
"A  Vista  to  Another  Labyrinth  Folds  Back 

On  World,"  L'Opera  Comique,  Paris 
"Art  Grandeur  Nature,"  Le  Pare  de  la 

Courneuve,  Paris 

1995 

Le  Capitou,  Frejus,  France 
Barbara  Krakow.  Boston 
Shoshana  Wayne,  Santa  Monica 
"Deux  Aspects,"  Theatre/Casino,  In  Situ, 

Enghien-les-Bains,  France 
"Morceaux  Choisis,"  Fonds  National  d'Art 
Contemporain,  Le  Magasin,  Grenoble 

1996 

Ffotogallery.  Cardiff,  Wales 
"Jocaste  en  Arcadie,"  Chateau  Grignan  and 

Chateau  Montelimar,  France 
"Painting  into  Photography,"  Museum  of 

Contemporary  Art,  North  Miami 
"Printemps  de  Cahors,"  Cahors,  France 
"L'Evidence, "  Centre  d'Art  Contemporain.  Geneva 
John  Weber  Gallery,  New  York 

1997 

Gilbert  Brownstone  &  Cie.  Paris 
"Blue  Stairs."  Maison  Europeenne  de  la 

Photographie,  Paris 
Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  La  Caisse  des 

Depots  et  Consignations,  Paris 


ohn  Weber  Gallery,  New  York 
ew  Photography  from  France,"  International 
Center  of  Photography,  New  York 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 

Dimensions  are  in  inches,  followed  by  centimeters; 
height  precedes  width  precedes  depth.  All  works  are  in  the 

collection  of  the  artist. 

Anne  &  Joel  Ehrenkranz  Gallery  (Lobby) 
Pale  Guide  to  Transparent  Things,  1997 
Twelve  light  boxes  with  twelve  color  transparencies 
(Cibatrans),  72  x  48  x  6  (182.9  x  121.9  x  15.2)  each 

Robert  J.  Hurst  Family  Gallery  (Lower  Level) 
Selections  from  the  series  Windows  from  a  Clear,  1997 
Left  to  right:  Window  and  Bed,  Windows, 
Little  Mirrors,  and  Two  Beds 
Eight  silver  dye  bleach  prints  (Cibachromes), 
plexiglass,  and  wood,  72  x  48  (182.9  x  121 .9)  each 

Sarabeth's  Restaurant  at  the  Whitney 
Selections  from  the  series  Annexed  Things,  1997 
Left  to  right:  Eg.  Figure  7,  Eg.  Figure  2,  Black  Bowl, 
Blue  Symbols  on  Stone,  and  Black  Bowl  with 
Two  Handles 

Five  silver  dye  bleach  prints  (Cibachromes), 
plexiglass,  and  wood,  72  x  48  (182.9  x  121.9)  each 

Window 

Winter  Trees,  Wales,  1996 
Ink-jet  print  on  vinyl  mesh,  229  x  128  (581 .7  x  325.1 ) 

f 

outside:  Pale  Chairs  Outside,  from  the  series 
Pale  Guide  to  Transparent  Things,  1997 

inside:  Window  and  Bed.  from  the  series 
Windows  from  a  Clear,  1997 
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